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PIEFACE. 


The Eoee ia admired and loved by every one be be rich or poor, king or 
elawn. Its obarma are transcendental and '^its fragrance ia tbe breath of 
love’' (Sappho). There is no one that will not be delisted to see the rose. There 
ie none that will refuse to cultivate it if he has means and knowledge to do so. 
In fact I had frequent opportunities, during my tours in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, to notice several instances at people attempting to cultivate roses but 
failing to obtain satisfaction commensurate with the trouble and energy bestow* 
ed upon it, with the result that they had to abandon its cultivation through 
disappointment. The reason of this could be ascribed to the absence of 
elementary knowledge of its culture. Being convinced that the rose is a 
pretty easy plant to cultivate, that its needs are not many and exacting, 
that it *oould be cultivated with fair success in hour^ of recreation, I took 
up the task of preparing a small handy brochure which will be a guide to 
the tyro. In its preparation I was encouraged by Mr. Gr. A. Gammie, 
Imperial Cotton Specialist and Secretary of the Agri-Horticultural Society 
of Western India and also by Mr. E. Little, Superintendent of the Govern- 
ment House Gardens, Bombay Presidency, and I cannot sufficiently express 
my thanks, to them, specially for the trouble they took in going over the 
manuscripts. My knowledge of the rose is limited by my experience in the 
Ganeshkhind Botanical Gardena, for about eight year®. In this period, I 
Btndied the roses during what spare time I could get after discharging 
multifarious dutiesi there, and had an opportunity to study about 60 to 75 
rose varieties whose names occur in the body of book. My object in writing 
this will be fully attained if readers are induced to take pleasure in culti- 
vatisg a dose acquaintance with the Noble and Royal Rose The Queen of 
Flowery. The Book embodies results of my own experience and observations 
plus that c;f some others whose hdp is acknowledged in the 
proper place and to whom my thanks ai^e due. It is also partly a compilation 
from authors quoted. In its preparation, ‘ Woodrows Gardening in India’ 
was freely used. The invaluable treatise, ‘The Rose garden’ by W. Paul and 
‘Gardens and Flowers’ by Mrs. Temple Wright were also consulted. My 
thanks are due to the Agri-Horticultural Society of Western India, but for 
whose help the book would not have been published in the present form. 
I am alfik) indebted to Mr. R. K. Bhide, Assistant Economic Botanist who 
prepared the drawing and took Photc^raphs from which half tone and 
other blocks were prepared. 

Ganeshkhind Botanical, 

Garden, Rirkeo, 

February 1, 19U. 


G. B, PATVARDHAN. 




LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 

FIOUBE. DE8CBIPTION. 

(1) A piece of rose atom of scion showing plump buds with lines 

to show the portions to be out out 

(2) A piece of the above about inch long , with a bud in 

centre with leaf cut up to the petiole 

(3) The piece cut lengthwise showing woody part and bark 

and bearing a bud 

(4) A bud with wood removed and showing the depression at 

the back of the bud ... ... 

(5) A T — cut cm .stalk. ... ... ... 

(6) A bud inserted on stalk 

(7) A budded stock, with the bud tied in place by sopat. 

(8) A budding Knife. 

(9) A bud growing on stalk. 

(10) A slit on a branch of a rose plant taken near and beyond 

^ bud with a small chip of wood inserted into the opening. 
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PLATE V‘ — General Jacqueminot. 

PLATE VI. — Madme. Furtado. 

PLATE VII. — M allton Cochet. 

PLATE VIlI.^Gloire de Dijon. 

PLATE IX:. — Belle Lyon It also. 
plate X. — ^Lamarque. 

PLATE XI. — Coquette dee Blanches. 

PLATE XII. — Madame Celine Noirey. 

PLATE XIII.— Lavenir. 

PLATE XIV.— Niphetos. 

PLATE XV. — A. plant of William Allen Richardaoti. 
PLATE XVI.— Cabbage Rose. 
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CHAPTEE I 


ilHE UOWE XND HISTOBY OF TOE BOSE. 

. The pride of plants, the grace af bots^rs, 

The blush qf meads, the eye of fiowert: 

Its beauties charm the gods above: 

Its fragrance is the breath of love. 

Soppho. 

Tte lem is found wild in various countries of Aiisi Euisopo, 'Afiffoat 
and America confined however to the northern hemisphere. It opoursl in cold 
us weU as in the warmer rogious of the i^sibe. The choicer varieties how- 
ever seem to abound in temperate climates. France is a country naturally 
rich in roses. In India indigenous roses are found wild in the Pulney and 
Nilgeri Hills of the Madras Presidency, the Himalayas, in Kashmir, 
Bohiilchand and at Mahableshwai'. “Rosa gigantea” is a rose growing wild in 
the Himalayas. It is said to bear a beautiful white flower six inches Wide. 

The history of its cultivation is said to begin from about 600 years 
before Christ. Pliny wrote of the details of its cultivation in hia Katural 
History, in which he refers to 12 varieties of them, their i improvement fey 

pruning and oauteriKation and how, at that time rose floweis were obtained 
in winter by watering the plants with warm water so soon as the buds were 

visible. At the present time roses are cultivated to perfection jn England, 
France, India and Persia for manufacturing Otto of roses and for 
decorative purposes. It does not, however, seem to have been ever adpairsd 
by the ancient civilization of Indial. It is doubtful if it was diiSBqiyered ^at 
in those times Although there are so frequent refereacesi to, various 
beautiful and fragrant flowers and sublioie ideas about gardaua in apeiefat 
Sanskrit literature, we find no mention of the Bose. Ths word “Oulab'’ 
lf>tyna to be of Persian origin and might have beccane prevalent in fsc<mt 
ttmns. It is a pity that such a lovely flower as tba rosn should have pq 
repegpitioQ ip ancient Indian Bentiiucfit. 
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)5ererAl m€thjO^ of ptop&g&Ung roses sm known to Sol^iculttirists. But 
wdiy mch of Him ' as aro oaay and most generalty practii^ in this coun- 
try ate gitm Ime, As good and well prepared rose plants of superior kinds 
are scarcely offered for sale hy local nurserymen, i^ would be worth while 
for amateurs to prepare their own plants to suit indmdual tastes and 
requirements. For this purpose it is necessary first to raise stock plants of 
the hardy country pink rose ccnamonly calM the Edward Bose f'GavU^QulabJp 
by laying down cuttings of them in soil and tben budding good varieties 
on them in duo course. There is another hardy variety which is also 
frequently used for stock purposes. This has more pointed leaves than the 
first mentioned one and has a climbing habit. It rarely flowers; it is 
called Vetya Gulab or occasionally Katt^shevti in vernacular. Its climb- 
ing habit is objectionable when erect stocks are needed. It should not 
ibereftom be used for stocks as far as possible. 

Cuttings , — Slips of abcmt 9’’ long from the country rose, i.e., Edward 
Bose or any other hardy variety, are cut by means of a sharp knife or better 
by means of secateurs, and inserted into the soil 3 inches apart. Take 
the cuts near and below buds on shoots. Bemove the leaf stalks of the lower 
end and ke^ those towards the upper. The best time for planting th^ is in 
October and November in the Decoan, and January and February for the 
Konkan. At this time the pnevloas rainy season’s growth of branches wiU 
ha^ sufficiently matured and these growths alone should be chosen to take 
sHpb from. The rainy Season months e also well suited for planting cut- 
tings if rainfall is not continuous. At this time also ripe branches from hot 
weather growths should be taken. The region of selection on the branches 
shoidd be }(mm down where the intemodes (lengths between two siiccessive 
leaves) are fairly short rather than towards the extremity where they are 
drawn out and comparatively tenderer immature. The pieces should haver 
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the exposed end covered by little bl|> ©{“^oc^-dung t© prevent d^ngi froni 
top. The cuttings may be planted |n ftat shalh^w pots kept in ehad© or in 
well prepared beds on the ground. 1|3^ both cases the soil /should oompoied 
of equal parts of ordinary garden soil rand, and leaf-mould. If le^af mould 
k not available, ordinary farm yard manure (not horse dung manuiVf^) can 
be used instead. The beds should be 31 feet broad and 3 to 10 feet long. 
This is a convenient /siz© for watering, weeding and Otheu purposes* The soil 
in them may be 11 feet deep* Old potting soil after being well sun-dri©d 
may with advantage be added to that in the beds. Drills 9 inches apart 
should be mado in than mad slips inserted in a idanting manner 3 inches 
apart well pressing the surrounding soil. Give copious water soon after 
the insertion so as to settle the soil at the foot of the cuttings. The beds 
must needs be in a shiady situation but dense shade ^ould be avoided. If 
slips are in pots, the latter should be kept in a shady place and when growth 
has commenced, they should be exposed to the morning sun for a couple of 
hours or longer acccn’ding to the progress in growth of the cuttings. Give 
water daily to keep the soil fairly moist but not wet, and never allow it 
to become dust dry, The cuttings begin to thiroWj out roots in 20 to 30 
days. In the course of 5 or 6 months or at the approach of the next monsoon 
rains, they will have formed enough roots and shoots to stand transplant** 
ing either to pots or to a permanent place in open ground for budding 
purposes. The rooted cuttings of theeestock plants should be transplanted in 
pots or in the ground during the rainy season. The potting soil should 
consist of two parts loam, one part leaf-mould and one part cow-dung 
manure. The pot must be well drain- ed and the plants firmly fixed into it. 
Planting in the ground also should be Oone with sin ilar attention to Khe 
details mentioned for the planting in pots. Care should also be taken when 
transplanting stocks f 130m the nursery beds, that the roots are a^ Uttk damage 
ed as paMible' any injured one* beingcut off. One yean alter tiwi cuttinga 
are laid out for rooting or nearly Sjaontba after traaeg>l^tisg z^ust paie 
before tba ctodk ia ready to receive a bud. Meauwbile erne nagle dwot or 
St the auM two shopt, pbp]^ be encouraged^ to grQK wp by f irafe - 



•ti(idk 0 tfriH be aiii^ll'^e forbti^dhtg'upoB. 

Vfhm <*iljr IMited number of rdne p]Miiit are needed b^ atimlseuii*^ mote 
it mifttration bi gtock plants ma^y be taken with advante^ thAn is poeiad- 
ble by tha planting in nnreeiry beds 3 inches apart. Midi (yixttitig may ha 
SeptoaMy planted, Say 2 te&b apart, it the ground, or siiig^ in pots. A 
liMef farm ywci manure ^nld abe be given .soon after planidiiig. Treat 
auteh a cuttiilg atl if it wareran indepeto dent plant and nht as titehber df a 
crowd in them in nura^ beda The less the watering after the'cufttlngs 
hava^been once well watered the better as any tendency to mcoess of moisture 
about* tiiO bltse of the cutting would lead to rotting of the same. The soil 
tb^rO should on no account bo allowed to become quite dry. 

Cuttings of superior and fine varieties of roses do not strike root with 
at much csaae as the country Varieties, as the< former are not sufficiently 
acclimatlied« To obtain siioeeSs in raisirig cuttings of foreign varieties 
requires some skill and patience. THie amateur should not, however, be dis- 
oouraged the statement* Any attempts in the dilreOtio-n are sure to 
be with success wldch will be a source of satisfaction and Of 

sthnulating interest for future work. Drainage of the pots in which such 
eumlngs are planted, msintenanoe of a cool and moist atmosphere around 
tile pots, leading and protecting them from sun and winds, using sand and a 
leaf -mould in^ the pots are the essential things that must be an^ou^y 
looked to, when sueh attempts are made. With the ordinary care that 
one ean bestcrV, La France, Phul yeroi* Mateohal Neil, Bouquet Je 
Flore can bfe so propagate. 

'Budding : — ^In budding u rose, a piece oi bark coulaining a bud ib taken 
from a plant of a favourite or a fine variety which it is intended to pro- 
pagate and insetted underneath the bark of any hardy kind at a suitable 
place on a straight stem in ttuob a way that the bud will become wegetativ^ 
intsorlmralied with the latter and continue to grow upon it. Any growth 
ie inpodueed from Ufe inserted bud, gives blbdma of the favourite or 
fines^ vaiuely only. The btwi so transl^red as well os its parent^ is called 
ihs spied s^ Aha tiiar#er kind^liitawhkh a mAmin iSM^ried is fAMed ^ 
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Ki«isiii »od $«9pf 4|p^#«r«CKiii» ilk ^ta. A Kt*J* ‘ fnmm » 

Bieedki} before Hiile i^lieasraiace ^iddp^w&rkufy ^iiagaased. tbe 

lAniki ISt idkoidd be ovt oerqpib&wbidf «d tkoft sad sa equei 

dietsnoebeijov « bud ea tbst tbe piece O^ljg-) ii viU be about Ux^ indud' 
iag the bud iu j@te IBoiddie. .^iRie leaf Hk mug base ^sxil) the bud is 
raiaaied obould be out awkjf Imriag o|Ay a.fmeJl pari of ite petiole stalk'). 
Hie piece abould n<^ be out jengibwise itato two equal balres. An examina> 
tion of tbese bidewe .%ill ahov at agladce tbeir etruoture consisting of an 
<Miter green portion Woogiug to Ibe bark and tbe inner whiter and woody 
pertaim forming the rest of the piece* (Fig. t.). The back half not bearing 
the bud should be thrown aWay and tbe other half having the bud should 
be held near tbe tip by the thumb and the twp adjacent figures of the Mt 
hand and w ith tbe conresponding fingers of the right hand, the woody 
internal part should be pulled out clean leaving the bark with the bud 
on it (Fig. 5) free in the left hand. The bud could also be easily removed 



(2) A piece of the *bove about li (3) The piece cut lengthwise 
inch, long with abnd in centre showing woody part and bark and 
with leaf cut up to the petiole. beai’ing a bud. 

by first placing the kuifa^niQ the selected bud-bearing shoot pust about 
above the bud dnd tiien dowdy run ning tbe blade of the ^ife in and 
forwald. iu a danting direction beneath the seat of tiie intd and 
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l:. ^,ii>yr ;id«fa..<^.i^^pdB<^ -In. -^, 

... tioft irf Iwmltlfc TP Jii^tly, adiTMioed^^^^^ri , 

n««t|b€i, W ani ia, con^uano® theiaftief 

■on io title eto^ ,A certain amount of praetic# is airolutely naoes^iijiiiy 
ttif can be Bucoessfully done but titiU it ia easily attaiiiied, , 13ie ^^-^t^^ 
remored should be kept in a moist place oi; is oonvenieptly , 
the lips a short per.iod, until required fpr in^rticm pp tbe pt^k. 





( 4 ) A bu^;!iTOod removed and gl 

show ing the depression at the back (6- A T— cut rtafli 

of thebud- 


next operation is to prepare the stock. A suitable region which must bp sappy, 
on the stock should be marked off and all prickles above and below thie place 
sliould be removed by the fingers. Here a longitudinal out (slit) about ‘ an; indi 
and half long itiionld bp run ithrougb the bark and a~c^08S one At the top? 
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Hie idtig otti Jifotlld aha made % meaiM Ht a fcuddt^ag Mftf, 
hi the farm of a T (Fig, 6). Hie depth fbf the 
"^fdt-thfer than the thickness of the bark. By the back of’ the btni^g^khiie 
is tlin, flat and very smooth and poHifcM, ihb b«rk* so Wt 
dfjirty be l<>osened. The detached bud ahbulfl noW^be brodglit and iti rsj^t 
ed|^ Aould *firat be bhelved 'under the corresponding looisfened 4dde in the 
slit and the left side should also besimilatlj put in, lifting Hie edges of 
the looSehed bark by the flat back of the knife. The insertion shonhi^be 
oontoenced at the cross end of the silt and after first inserting Ihe Josrer 
corndre ^ind edges of the bud-bark as detailed nbote, the latter ahould be 
slowl^f did down under the bark of lllo stock by holding the remnant of ‘the 
peticfle, (Fig* 7)* This operation is easy and gives no trouble. The area 
should be now^Od over by means ol'^Sopat^’ i.e , strips of plantain leaf 
sheaths. (Fig^*' <The Scion bud may be inserted anywhere on a saj*py 



(7) A budded stock with the bud 
"(6) A bud insei-ted 5n stalk. tied place by sopat. 

^ jn^iontef the ^Eitock* It is not at ah that torm^ tbenld be 

.plaeed right on position of asiioilntihud remaned 
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CAPT. CHRISTY. /AARECHAL NEIL. 
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should rather he not so inserted. Budding knites (Fig. 3) are yery dif- 



ferent from our ordinary 

knives and the former cmly Apw be 

used* 

Budding should be done from 
October to February in the Dedoan 
preferably in the former month and 
in January and February in the 
Eonkan. It should be done in a cod 
part of the day say in the ewning 
rather than in the morning. The bud 
if much exposed to the siin^i should be 
protected from t^ aftemoM sun by 
tying ovAr the bhjdded part any green 
leaf or a piece of paper in a slanting 
manner so that the bud may be shaded 
by it. If the stock plants are in pots 
they may be Aifted, to a partially 
sheltered sit^iiion bringing them 
hack in exposed position after about 
a month or so. The buds put forth 
new growth within a fortnight or so 
(Fig. 9.). Two inches growth was 
seen within H days in Norember, 
1912 When a li^le growth from a 
bud has been started the ‘‘Sc^at’’ tied 
should be unloosened and retied but 
less tightly than before. Some time 
after, say a fortnight, it should be 
removed away finally. Eight or ten 
days after budding, the inserted hud 
should be examined and if it is found 
ho keep green and to swell or if it 
has sprouted a little, the whole of the 
stock plant excepting a length of about 
.3*4 inches from tlie point of the 
insertion of the bud should be pruned. 
Tins operation induces a larger sppply 


(8) A budding knife, 
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Ti / •» 1 il ' f ► 

i^^»rq^t'4risi% tjie Ifrowtbj 
Iv iiftdic« bng, ^ portion of ihi 
bni |it in«orted,, ^ 

of t|ie ^ew sh^i to growing, without,^ 
]^rt. "^Nothing oi th^ stock should 
«up|faoe rtiotild ))« tlion be ooVnred by 
^e cut surf^^ frqn^ the attack of 
olr the grojwib of tKe hud pr rather 






stimnlatea it to grow fait. I^ien the 
of the bdd hpn well adranceid say about 
stock plant aWe the place where the 
clean, close to and level with the foot 
course injuring the latter in the 
be left projecting upwards. The out 
a thin splaA of tar. The tar protects 
boring insects. During the prepress 
even from the time of the insertion of 
llie bud, any shoots growing from the 
stock below the bud Aould be studious- 
ly removed as they intercept the flow 
of sap towards the bud. This priinirg 
of any growth from the stock should 
be rigorously attended to during 
whole life of the plant whether it is 
{subsequently planted in p<ot8 or into 
the ground. If this work is not 
attended to frequently, the stock 
hranclijes freely from basal buds The 
branches draw to themselves nil the 
supply of sap coming from the roots. 
The budded portion is thus starved 
and finally dies. Ihis work does not 
require much time but needs some 
watchfulness. 


S If stocks are budded u|>oii while still 
growing in liursery beds, wliere they 
are necessarily planted too close to 
allow of full development of in- 
dividual plants selparatdy, they may 
be transplanted to pots or to ground 
soon after about 3 nwmths from the 

p) A bud growing OB atalk. budding. Th^ can rtand over 

t , , ( longer if already in poti. But sooner 

or lutfer an ,Uoh Tstidded plants should be transplanted eiliw to pots or to 
pk^anent quarters in tlie ground. The bent time to do the transplanting 
IS in the middle of the rains in the Deccan or towards thejr close jn 
Konkan and Deccan both, that is^ in it ugust-Septemljor, 






tf stock roses Aro ^Ire^y gmmn^ la the gro\md m 
to %e t ^ 

to the grouty m say, aWa|?wo 

etaadard t(^ aad thpiie which are meaat lor 
arranged along walks or in ^randahs, l3ie hndding Da#' 1 

feeifc frcan the ground. Bnt eron here a low hndd^^ plaiSb' 
imtisfactory results tbah a high one. The latter dften 
always grows towards one or the other side and thenefote ^ dniyiAawn^il 
Budding several mritiies. — Some persons are fond of possessing a single 
rose plant bearing simultaneously sereral floweTd of different colouts. 
Such a sight would certainly be a very pleasing one, more especially so if a 
proper matching of colour is brought about Two or i|nre varieties can 
iHid4ed on different branches of the samo stock ^ 

equally vigoroualy growii^ and spmiltanehf^ 
must be made. Even with this, there hi the chatiee # 
proceeds, drawing a larger amount of nourishment from the stock tqjlie 
detriment of others with the result that they may starve and ultimately 
die. In one trial Gloi re-de-Dijon with Nephetos, Paul ISJeron with 
Celine Noiry and President with Madm. Halphen were found to be 
unequal combinations, the latter of the pairs mentioned was much subdued 
and dwerfened though bowering occa sionally 

In another eipeiiment 11 varieties, namely, (1) Madam Furtado, (21 
Cook Peach? (9) Devoniensis, (i) La Fiance, (5) Nadm Halphen, (6) 
Gloire de Dijon, (7) Lavenir, (8) Niphetos, (9) BeUe Lyonaise, (10)^ 
Annie Laxton, (11) Aimee Vibert, were budded on one stalk in January Of 
these Sfos 10, 3, and 7, grew with more vigour than the rest but had not 
yet (in 15 months) overpoweieJ thereet. Noe. 4, 9, 6, 3, and 6 were in 
dower in January next but none of them gave as many blooms as they 
would otherwise have done* We should expect this, from the distribution of' 
the sap drawn by one stalk to so many scions. 

My trials have been but fe^^ !More are howevei needed to see if a rcajly 
graceful looking plant can be got with the necessary ^ harmony of colour^ of 
their flowers. 


I/ayering: — Many roses can be increased by layers The operation of 
layering consists in so treating ahianoh of a good variety of 

as to enable it to give forth roots at a deflni^ point and 

sever it from its parent and to treat it s^^ an ordiofiify independent 

plant. The branch to be layered should be bent to the ground 
in {^ition by pegging it down at convenient points and '^a sli^ should be 
cut at the firmest part that can be made to touch the ground by inseiting 
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i)ie kuih At the lower tide oear to mi beyond a budi and opting nearlj to 
the oei^tre of the branch drawing the knife towardt the end of the branc h 
about an indh or more/’ (Fig. 1(®. Thus a longitudinal sUt is formed. The 
dit should be held open by inserting in it a small pebble or a tiny chip of 
wood. The out region should now be covered over 1^ sandy eoil and pre&aed 
down by keeping on it a weight, say, a stone, to keep it steady. The soil 
should be maintained moist by timely watering. Where a branch cannot be 



(10) A slit on a branch (vf a rose plant taken near and beyond 
a bud with a small chip of wood inserted into the opening. 


bent down to the earth, a pot filled with earth should be raised up to a 
branch on which the necessary cut should be made and pressed in the pot 
which must of course be somehow supported. A small notdh should be 
cut in the branch 4 or 5 inches beyond the slit on the side away from the 
extremmity of the plant and it should be cut through deeper and deeper 
gradually, say once a fortnight, but before it is entirely dissevered, lift the 
upper weight and carefully examine the shoot to see if any roots have been 
produced. Make sure also if possible that they are enough to feed the layei 
independently. If so, the layer should be removed and transplanted in fi 
compost consiting of 2 parts loam, one part leaf mould and one par 
cow-dung mimuro. Instead of making a slit in ihe*^ bark some peoph 
remove a ring of bark about one inch long from the place where roots ar 
wanted and then treated as mentioned above for the slit. The first metho< 
is, however, easier and gives more successful results than the othei 
Layering is a simpler way than budding. But one must possess^ hi® ptvi 
plants. 

It takes nearly 3 months before a layer is established as an independen 
plant. Hie operation of layering can be dohO in any season of the year bi 
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GENERAL JACQUE/AINOT. 
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November it quick floweriog pUat* ue 

obtained by tbie method.’ Th^ are stronger tiban plants raised by cut- 
tings and tberefinre dtoioer varieties of roses should be so obtained. Plants 
prepared by layering are called plants on own roots as plants from cuttings 
would be in oontra-distinction to budded or grafted plants whidi are 
on the roots of stocks. Marechal Neil.GIoire de Dijon, Coquette de Blanches, 
White Cluster, Celine Forestier, KosaDeyellii are all satisfactory roses to 
grow hy layering. Mr. Kanetkar, Superintendent, EmprSfes Gardens, 
Poona, states, that layering is possible in that class of roses which throw 
out straight branches or are of climbing habit/ ^ The examples of rose 
Tarieties given above have the habit mentioned. 

Grafting : — ^This method is also occasionally practised. There are 
various methods of grafting, but it is not necessary to enter into details of 
any of them here. It may, however, be mentioned that tongue-grafting by 
approach gives good results. The best time to do this is when the new shoots 
have appeared after the November pruning. Since budding serves 
speedily all the purposes of grafting, it is not worth while to take the 
trouble needed for the success of the latter. 



eHAPTER fll. 


CULTURE m POTS. 

Plaivifl g(it»T«4idy by me^boda of prof^agation hemubetera mei^tioiied 
should be put in pots in a mixture composed of partu of loatn or 

plus one par* mould (dried and rotten leaves) and one p^rt 

ef goo^ cpw^rdung c|r farm yard manure* Pefore ^illiug in tlie <?pmposjt in 
pots some broken pieces of pots or tilea ahoidd be Ui4 upon a hlol© 
in the bottom of the pots to secnire efficient drainage. On first potting in 
June, the soil should be well pressed and copious water shiould be given. 
Tbpn watepi* tli^ eyery evening. Eimugh water should i^bvays be given to 
thoroughly wel the sioil in the pot and no more. Tl>e quantity of winter 
needed by the plant increases with the gro'a^k of new forauohes and they need 
the maximum when freely expanded and during the flowering period. Their 
leaves should be washed free from dusit necessarily every evening in places 
where the plants stand exposed to the nuisance of roadside dust raised by 
heavy traffic of cities At other tjie intertal may be prolonged to 

6—7 days in fair seasott and p|«i^y longer interval in^tlie rainy 

seasons. The cashing sh<mld be done wiUt a small garden syringe. An 
occasional mixture of soap-jwmli in the wabiU* |ft attended with beneficial 
results, the soap acting as a partial preventive. Decaying or 

diseased leaves and Ampra on fikO fdantU shouM be removed every now and 
then. About twice a m(m^ th^ plants sfac^ be watered with liquid 
manure. This may be mads by keeping about qne 2 lbs. of old cow-dung 
manure* This may be madOil^ keepil3|^ about 9 lbs. of old cow-dung 
clear liquid which should D 09 m of this are beneficial to the plants 

which in consequence look frs^lber Apd darker greeti than otherwise and yield 
good flowers. The pots k0> m a OjWpletely exposed position, so 

as to get the full sunshiw^^att^ 4%a 4ay lung. One who is fond of the 
delicate rose flower is apt & think tbAt bright sun of the midday ought 
to be certainly harmful to the plant but the truth is otherwise. Plants 



tinker aiuch ^xposuro bloom moro froely than the ones projected %y fdiddB* 
Therefore instead of keeping rofee pots in a rerandab Ut fffw altd&M 
some room outside or along garden paths. Bose^^ need pure* air. Smoky 
atmosphere as bad for them. Choice delicate varieties do not thrive well 
in town*. 

The surface soil in the pots should be stirred with a Khurpi ^ 
(weeding hook) or a hand fork once a weelc or ten days to a depth of H 
inches. This operation destroys all weeds while it benefits ihe roots of the 
plants by aerating the soil. Occasional renovation of surface «>il is at«0 
needed. 

If the rose plants have been potted for the first time in June as they 
should be ^tnd if there has been good and vigorous growth since then, they 
should flower for the first crop of blooms in September. Full blown flowers 
may if not required for uale be allowed to remain on the plants until 
they begin to dry but no longer. When this blooming period is over all 
remnants of flowers and their dry stalks, if any, should be removed. Then 
slowly reduce the supply of Avater first by giving it every other day for a 
week and then every third day for another ten days. Just at the end of 
this period cut out all dead and sickly branches and mix with the surface 
soil of the pots about one lb. of horse-dung manure early in November. 
Commence <laily dose of watering as usual before. New' branches will soon 
appear and will put forth vigorous shoots bearing flowers in December. 
Best again in Jpinuary by gradually reducing supplies of w^ater and then 
giving the ^stirring, manuring and pruning back w’^eekly branches and start 
daily w'^alenng as* nmentioned above. Tlien a fref#! crop of blooms wilt a^ppear 
in M'orch and April. Tlieii again gradually duck ihc water-supply in 
April. At this time wait long enough for a little amount of leaf shedding 
by the trees and immediately this is observed, transfer the plants toofthenpots- 
This is the time of annual transplanting or repotting. At this repotting ompty 
out all c4d earth. Give a fredi soil compost of the kind recommended alteady. 
If roots hai-e grown out too tntioh towards the sides of ttre potfe, repot intb 
large sized pots than before. Dead diseased or superfluous 
and i^raggling roc/ls Sf eJ^y» i^ould be , cut away and 
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40^ Bay l^bout awfa^je* If old pots ure te-u^ they shpi^ld first 

bp wadbod clean of all old earth Also prune away any dead or sickly 
aboots a« veil as the flowered stall^s on the eub-serial pari4 of the plants. 
Ihe ri|>^d growth of the past season should also be cut back to 4 or 6 buds 
or ^ Tarying lengths adapted to the vaiiety of the lose to be pruned. The 
of the pruning suitable to each piiicipal class is indicated in the 
wwoeeding pages. Immediately after the potting and pruming is over, wash 
the stem with Bqrd^nn mixture to destroy any adhering spores 
rf mildew. All this should be done in May and watering should lie 
started immediately after. Floweis appear in July and will continue till 
end of September In October the same lesting and repotting treatment as 
detailed for April may be done At this time, actual leaf shedding need 
not be insisted upon In December again tbe plants will bear and so the 
treatment may be proceeded with from ;year to year By reserving different 
sets of pots a succesa(ion of floweis could thus be maintained all the year 
round. It will be seen from the above that by carefully cultivating the 
plants as detailed above, good and vigoious plants wdll yield flowers 4 times 


in the year. In case the seasons are dner than usual and the water supply 
at the roots is adequate, some plants (eaih flowering varieties) can be so 

treated as to yield another cixip of blossoms by judiciously timing the 
operations of stirring soil, resting, pruning shoots and starting their growrth 
fcy proper watering, etc The lojx? plant iii rhe Diocan flowers within 6 — Gi 
weeks from the end of its resting period. Good crops of blooms are plucked 
from July to January Especially they flower very profusely and bear 
bright and attractive blooms in the latter part of the period The hot 
weather blooms are plentiful and have shorter stocks than those of the fir«t 
period. The blooming period usually continues for nearly two weeks. 

Woodrow recommends plunging the pots up to tbe brim in the ground 
iui^ead of placing them on level ground occasionally lifting and replacing 
to prerent roota penetrating the ground through the bottom hole of the pot. 
This does not however stop worms completely from working their way to the 
rpota through the ^ame passage. In order to remedy both these occurrences 
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pote rfiould b# stood on othersi smaller size inverted and having no 
hole both plunged into the ground. ^Pot plahSfcs need more attention 
ground plants. They should be k€|it*|iide apart at least 6 foei betweW taVo 
pots. Shoots that maintain the beat position on the plant irith regaled to 
symmetry as also those which do not overOroiVd each other and do not come 
in the way of expansion of suitable ones should only be retained. Othmr 
interfering branches should be cut back. If 3 or 4 buda arise from and 
the same point on a slioot, remove all but the plump one. 

It has been found that roaes attain to prefection and give more satif- 
factory results by growing in the ground than in pots. Ground plantO make 
three or four times as much growth as those in pots with the additional 
satisfaction of larger blooms. When a plant has grown for nearly 4~6 
years in pots it is better to transfer it to the ground ; for it may be by the 
time top heavy or otherwise unwieldy to handle in pots. 

The life of pot rose plants extends up to about 8 to 15 yealts when 
subjected to the cultural treatment detailed in the foregoing pages. They 
live longer still when in ground. Tea roses, Hybrid Teas, and Hybrid China 
roses are well suited to grow in pots as they are of bu^y habit and flower 
freely. Hybrid Perpetuals being vigorous growers are unsuited for pot 
culture. Some of these however, can still be grown in pots, e.g., Beauty, 
of Waltham, Boule de Neige, Contifolia rosea, Luis Van Houtte, M. Noman, 
Gen. Jacquimiiiot, Jules Marfotin, La Fiance, Victor Verdier. 




CHAPTEB tv. 

GROUND- CULTUEE- 

I’he plofc to be selected for planting roses should be open to the full 
eun-light a 11 the d»y avoiding as far as practicable, proximity to large 
trees which are apt to molest them both by their shade and roots. The plot 
may alaio be provided with an ordinary hedge about 5 feet high to adord a 
certain degree of shelter from strong winds or storms which sweep along the 
ground in the Deccan. Though a strong and a tall wind-break may not be 
necessary in the Deccan, it must be insi^ed upon as an absolute necessity on 
the coast to protect the plants against strong gales and sea-winds laden with 
moisture. The wind-break may be formed by a belt of trees growing at a 
considerable distance from the plot or the latter may be situated on a hill- 
flank or in a house compound wliere a wall will form a shelter. 

Climate dry climate is preferable to a moist one. In the latter, 
the plants keep on growing a-head leaves and branches and flower very 
sparingly comparatively and ultimately become short-lived. Where a 
grower hasi not a choice in selecting a climate, he should give to tlue plants, 
as far as lies in his power, dry surroundings. For example, he should 
avoid proximity to heavily irrigated fields or a large sheet of water, say 
a tank, etc. He should also .select varietieti adapted to the moist climate. In 
this Presidency the following kinds flourisli well in the moist sea climate 
up to about 2 — 3 miles into the interior: — Cabbage rose, Black Prince, 
Devonhnsis, Marechal Neil, Gloire d6 Di^on, Amice Vibert, La France, etc. 

Mr. D'Cruz, Horticulturlit, of Bombay says that the following varieties 
do well at Bombay: — Paul Nfi'on, La Prahoe, Marie Baumen, Marie Von 
floutte, White Mamon Pink MlhJon Cochet, Kaiserin-Victoria 

Augusta, Madm. Margottin/ Kittaruey, Pcrkde Lyon, Etie Morel, Coquette de 
Blanches, Beauty of Waltham, Her Hafelfcy, Lord Roberts, Lady Roberts, 
Frau Karl Druscki, Etoile de Lyon, Jules Margottin, Francis Kruger, Perle 
do Jardine, Madm. Falcot, Sunset, Gen. Jacquiminot, Bride, Archduke 
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C)>^wrles, Xurier Oliba, Empress Charlotte, Madm. I&aac Periera, Vlscoiihte^fi 
Marguerite Grand Mogul. Most of the varieties given in tbe Body of this 
book tbriye well in the Deccan. ' 

Soil and watering : — Roses need fairly rich but firm soil. Light red i^oil 
or that of a white calcareous nature is admirable for the produc|tion oi a 
large uvmber of flowers. I have frequently wondered how freely the plants 
flower in the Kirkee Cantonment Garden, where the soil is poor, firm and 
shallow, but well dressed with manure. Most of the soils of the Bombay 
Presidency are well adapted for growing roses. Every soil should, how- 
ever, b® enriched with- manure at the time of first planting. 

The plot selected for planting roses should be well ploughed or dug 
harrowed or the soil in it otherwise well pulverised in the hot weather mixing 
ordinary farm yard manure at the same time. Levelling and drainage 
should also receive attention. Pits about two feet deep and m broad should be 
dug at 6 feet apart. Make a mixture of old cow-dung and leaf mould and 
surface soil in equal parts, add also some old mortar rubbish and fill the 
pits with the mixture. It would be 'well to add to the compost half a pound 
gf bone meal and charcoal dust as isi the practice of Mr. D’Cruz of Bombay. 
Have water channels also ready where flow water is available. Early in the 
rainy season, October budded plants or any older ones should be planted in 
the 8t)il without injuring their roots. In Konkan and Bombay, the planting 
should be done between September and January. The soil should be well 
pressed down by treading upon, A little of it should also be ridged up 
round the base of the sttem and a copiouis supply of water should be given 
after intervals of 6 to 10 days varying according to locality. In a dry 
locality wjith light or sandy soils, watering must needs bej done at frequent 
intervals, say, every 6 days in medium black soil once in about 10 days. ^ In 
bungalow compounds where flow water from a well or irrigation system is not 
available, hand watering mxi&t be given every other day, the quantity depend- 
ing upon the dryness of the weather. Usually one bucketful, i.e., gallons 
will be the reasonable quantity for an ordinary middle-sized plant. 

Treatment of Flowers: Ground roses should be given the same treat- 
ment as to periods of resting, etc., as detailed for pot roses with thg 



differenoe that in resting time the irrigation by flow water may h& completely 
^ivithh^ for about 3 — i weeks without any danger of injury to them. In the 
ease of ground plimts depending on hand watering the period of the check 
should] eixtend to about two weeks or so according tio the character of the 
land. In light soils the period of check should naturally be shorter than in 
deq[) or loamy or moisture retentive soils. The plot should then be lightly 
dug, the roots of the roses may be exposed for some time to give a check- to 
them. A certain amount of leaf shedding should also be expected. The 
resting time should on no account, be prolonged any longer than first 
indication of leaf drop. Plenty of farm yard manure mixed with stable 
refuse should be now mixed in the soil. About 2 — i baskete will be consumed 
by each plant according to their size and branch expansion. Watering or 
irrigation should be started at once. The periods of blooming and resting, 
etc., can be well controlled and repeated as in pot plants with the additional 
advantage that ground plants maintain a .supply of blossoms over a longer 
period than the pot plants. The directions regarding the syringing of dust- 
laden plants and giving them doses of liquid manure once a fortnight as 
also those about the removal of decaying leavesi and flowers, etc., mentioned 
in the details of culture of roses in pots apply with equal propriety to 
plants in the ground also. The cultivation of roses in the ground is attended 
with especial pleasure on account of tlieir blosboming freely and on account 
of the healthy appearance of the foliage and the brightness of the flowers. 
The first crop of blossoms which meets one^s eyes on a fair July day after 
their annual pruning and manuring of May, is extremely lovely. How the 
sight of such a rose plot in the evening dispels the mind of all anxietie® 
and worries of the day^s toils, and how it cheers and enlivens one's spirit® is 
an experience which ought to be cherished by everybody. This is the more 

wnphatically so in December and January when the blooms are really much 
more charming. The pleasantness is increased manifold if 'the plants are 
cultivated by one’s pjmself. 
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CHAPTER V 


PKTOIKG. 

The art of pruning consists in cutting back or removing such of the 
fitoots on the plants as are of no further service to them or which, if retain- 
ed for the next season, weaken the vitality of the plant on the whole and 
especially so in roses. To perform this operation upon the rose wiUi 
success, calls for a considerable d^ree of knowledge on the part of the 
grower, 6f the various classes of roses t<^ether with their habits of growth, 
etc. As a rule of universal application, it is a good practice to remove all 
weakly, malformed or dead shoots from their origin at any time. Crowded 
branches may also be similarly thinned out. The following three prin- 
ciples in Rose pruning , should be constantly kept in view while treating 
roses : — 

(1) '‘To maintain a plant in full health and vigour/' 

(2) " To induce it to assume a form at once agreeable to the eye and 

advantageous for Ihe development and display of its blossoms/^ 

(3) " To secure an abundance of good flowera. " — ffm, Paul, 

The same authority writes as follows on the third principle; — 

" 'When about to prune a rose, I first look to the name that I may know 
the habit and character of the variety I have to deal with. I must know 
whether it is a summer oit a perpetual bloomer; a strong or weakly grower 
and whether fine flowers are pi*oduced from low, middle or top eyes indis- 
criminately or not. I them study the condition of the shoots. It is} only by 
knowing and considering these that wo can prune with accuracy and 
ensure full sucoeas.’^ 

" It is an axiom in rose pruning, that the moi:^ vigorous in habit a 
plant is, the greater number of shoots should be cut out at the base and the 
less should those which are left, to be shortened. This han, in view, in 
particular the production of flowers in the most perfect * condition. The 
eyes near the base of those kinds whx^hc^^^i^iSl/'^^ shoots usually produce 



the beet flowere; and in the v^orbus prefer, for the eame reason, 

the eyes about the middle of the shoot/' 

For purposes of our general study of the most common rosee, we can 
put down that the main general pruning should be done in April or May 
when the previous year’s shoots have expended all their store of energy in' 
producing blooms throughout the season and the plant is resting. At this 
time the said shoots should be cut as far back as is consistent with the 
natutid demeanour of the Variety. It may be as well noted as a rule of 
genJerai application that the more strongly growing varieties ahould be less 
severely cut back than the weakly kinds. 

33ie following notes on the subject are taken from "'Woodrow's 
Galrdening in India": — "In the NohtUe class i>f roses weakly shoota should 
be entirely cut out and strong ones reduced a third of their length. As 
this class of rose flowers from short side shoots as well as at the enda of the 
brahobes, the ends of long rampant branches may be pinched off during the 
growing season with advantage. " The common rarietias belonging to this 
class are described in Appendix I. 

" The Hybrid Perpetual class of roses which includes many of the rich 
dark coloxirs, is benefited by severe pruning during the season of rest in 
April and May. At this season all the shoots of the past season should be 
cut in till within about four buds from their origin. As these roses mostly 
floower at ends of strong shoots, these should be left intact until they have 
flowered, then a few of th^m should be cut back as before. This prolongs 
the flowering season, but if too many are cut back, it weakens the tree. " 
Th0 common varieties of this class are described in Appendix 1. 

feonScented roses are so varied in their habits that almost every 
variety ie<|uir€S different ti^tment, yet it will serve our purpose to divide 
them into two classes— the strong growing, such as Marechal Neil and 
Gloire-de-Dijon, which should be treated as before detailed for Noisette 
roses, and the moderate growing, such as Reine-de-Portugal, should have the 
iliat have flowered cut back to within four buds of their base, and 
all weafely branches cut out from time to time during the growing season. 
The ooinmon varieties belonging to this claas are described in Appendix I. 

“CWfwy roseg should have the ferandbes that have floored cut back 
severel times during the growing season. " 

xf claai require little pruniBg beyond taking off 

tne end* o. uioota that have floirered axtd cutting out auch an are weakly, ’* 
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CHAPTEB VI. 


MANURING. 

Utmures far ro«e«; — The roae requires to be oon»tantly supplied lyitja 
manure. Farm-yard manure prepared from sweepings, dung, etc., fraf» 
well fed farm cattle such as bullocks or cows is a very good, upivenaally 
available manure and frequent dressings of it give all that is desiredj of 
the plants. KeynoMs Hole says : — '^Farm*yard manure is the treasure of 
manures. It iaf gentle, powerful, not fleeting in effect and acts as a lasting 
store from which the plant can draw its food.’^ Stable refuse manure, i.e., 
horse manure also gives excellent resiults. This should better be mixed in 
equal proportions with farm^yard manure, which ameliorates its powerful- 
ness Fresh stable manure or horse dung should, on no account, be used. 
‘‘Cockchafer beetle grubs live in fre&h stable manure and they destroy the 
roots of plants. (G. A. G,). It must be well rotted along with other 
stable refuse before use. 

A comparative trial of leaf mould and Eri silk worm refu^ gave 
striking results in favour of the latter. 

Poudrette, 4 handfuls, mixed with an equal proportion of leaf mould 
dressed at tlie time of lepotting roses or just before the time of starting 

them into growth for the season, does them immense good, resulting in the 
production of large nuni/bers of blossoms. The manure is however 

exhausting. Admirable roses are grown in Poona on a plot of land which 
derived its irrigation from a perennially flowing nala which during its 
course received gutter water from the city house washings. 

Liquid manure of cow-dung given once a week to the pot plants is the 
best of all. Guano and poudrette are strong manures. If they are u^ in 
liquid mixtures, ttife proportion should be not more than 2 oz. to a galldn 
of water. * ^ 

Tank mud also serves as a sort of manure to roses. 

“ The effects of ammonia are highly beneficial on vegetation. !f 
desire your roses to become inore flourishing, you can try it upon by 
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aSding fire or six drops of it to.e^ety Jl^nt of water that you give them, 
but do not repeat the dose oftener than once a months lest you stimulate 
them too highly. The tise of ammonia is also to renovate plants that have 
become exhausted in the soil. This will be apparent by the leaves becoming 
pale. It may be used when the plants are flowering as well as at other times. 
The leaves must not be wetted with it. The soil should he dry when it is 
used and care should be taken that the drainage bo good- '' (James 
Graham — Culture of estotic, roses.) 

Graham ^o reccmimenda the use of ashes as manure. It is, s)aid to 
act as a complete fertilizer and to be lasting in effect. 

The writer has seen some of the best and brilliant blooms yielded by the 
plants in the Kirkee Cantonment Garden where a dressing of manure 
consisting of half a basketful of stable manure mixed with an equal 
quantity of incinerator ashes was applied to each plant at the time of treating 
for a blooming period. 

The following is a copy of a cutting from the Illustrated Times of India 
dated October, i5th, 1913: — 

** There are some interesting notes in the quarterly scientific journal 
of the Indian Tea Association on the marvellous effect of tea refuse manure 
in cultivating rose plants. It appears that at the Annual Meeting of the 
tJnited Planters’ Association of Southern India during 1912, Mr. J. S. 
Kicolls mentioned that he had discovered that tea refuse was an excellent 
manure for roses, and that it had a marvellousi effect on them. The 
chairman, Mr. C. E. Abbot, repeated the experiment with a similar 
result and when sending the Tea Association’s Scientific Department a 
sample for trial, and analysis he wrote, ‘‘ the result is extraordinary, giving 
flowers 6’' across and greatly improving the colour. We applied a double 
handful to a standard and more to big bushes. ” Good results have also 
been obtained with this fertiliser in Bangalore, though it was not applied 
at the most favourable time of the year. The Scientific Journal fi»ays the 
of the pianure ijs undoubted. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

ENEMIES OF THE BOSE. 

THE ROSE BEETLE: — ^Tbe plants growing under ordinary conditions 
e not seriously attacked by many enmiefi. In the rains a beetle feeds at 
gbt on the tender leaves of the plants which are then dushing with fresh sap. 
here ordinary good attention is paid to maintain the plantsi in healthy 
ndition, the injury caused by the beetles is not much; the plants get over 
le check so received in a short time during the season. But if the same 
jst appears later on (which happens rarely) the damage is serious. The 
jmedy recommended isi to spray the plants with Paris green, about one oz. 
ixed in four gallons of water. The spraying should be done in fair 
eather. It might act as preventive even, if the spraying is done just a few 
ays before the beginning of the monsoon. 

In old plants, a hole is frequently found at the place where the original 
ock was cut away above the inserted bud having been apparently formed 
Y rot setting in, soon after the removal of the superfluous piece of the 
fcock. This is due to the failure of the cut-wound to heal properly. This 
I, of course, a result of bad pruning of the stock. Some grubs find 
belter in the original shallow depression formed by the rotting. They then 
►ore deeper down into the wood of the plant. The remedy is to close the 
ole by tar and cotton wool. 

THE SMOOTH CATERPILLAR— OjaiSmea meUcerte .—This is a long 
lender caterpillar which appears in the rainy season in great numem. Consi^ 
erable damage is caused by their feeding voraciously upon the green substance 
f the foliage which they cut from edges They rest upon the ribs and stalks 
vhich they so well simulate in color and thus escape early observation. They 
ire found to pupate in the fold of the leaves in a light cocoon. When young 
»hey resemble to a certain extent, the ribs on the leaves of castor or the 
jtalks of rose-buds and tender shoots. When full grown it has longitudinal 
of red and white. The caterpillar develop into grey 'motb’a. Mr. 



Bam Bao Kasiargode, Agricultural CoU^, Poona, 

says '' that these c^rpillars can i)e easily poisoned by spraying the plants 
with lead ansenate. One oz. is to b^ dissolved in 4 gallons of water and 
sprayed on the leafage^ ^ there oply aj^fey, the pupce and cater- 

pillars should be hanff-picked and destroyed and is, a cheaper ,waj||When a 
small nnmW of bushes are to be treated for this 

The following notes are also contributed by idr. Ram Rao: — A 8<j^)e 
insect attacks roses to a large extent. They look like tiny white specks on 
the stems! and tender sides of leaves, with a j’eddisli centre. Each such speck 
is an insect stuck to the plant and sucking out the sap by a thin sucking 
proboscis. These develop rapidly. The best thing to do is to spray the 
plants ti^ith kerosene emulsion. This can be made by boiling half a pound 
of ba¥ soap ( or soft soap ) fn one gallon of water and while still hot pour 
two gallons of kerosine into the boiling soap solution and stir well. This 
mixture will, be creamy white and of the consistency of thick curds This 
*gaay then foe diluted with seven time® water and sprayed upon pi ante. 

'*Thare is a QR££N APHIS that attacks the roses. This ^ also sucking 
insect like the l^st one, but can move about the plants ins^tead of being 
firpaly fixed to it. There are t^\o hoi ns on the bsMck at the bind end. Among 
tli^ large number of these green aphis some may be found that liave developed 
wings. When these prove troublesome, they can be killed by the application 
of kerosine emulsion of the same strength as in the la|t ease. 

‘^There are two kinds of COCK-CHAFERS that feed upon the leaves. Tlkey 
gl^ordlly do so at night and tJie insects cannot therefore be seen in day 
These can, howfver, be entrapped by keeping bright lights burning in 
gardens. A fallow tray containing water and a little kerosipe 
dli^d J>© placed under the lights. The beetles as they are attracted by the 
PWld fall into the tray and die. Lead Arsenate will also kill theijj. 
grubs have been found feeding on the roots of the rpse tree. 
fApe qtike fleshy eurie 4 creatures and are found ip 891!. There i|9 



no^Btttilfkfetbry rep^SfC the' ’ 

such' ^ 

MILDEW : — The aiuateui must be on his guard against mildew which ^ 
appear^ suddenly on a A\arm day in winter usually betwwi the beginning of . 
December to about the end of January. This) disease appears from Jum^ to 
August also. This is a disease caused by the fungus Sphatrot htca pahUQia ^ 
much more harmful than the beetle, the leaves and flower buds are foun<i ^ 
covered all over with a white powdery substance and as a result of the 
attack, the leaves in a few days begin to curl and fall. One blooming season 
or, more is passed away without any flowers and the plants are weakened 
in addition. The remedy tried with success is to spray the leaves with 
Bordeaux mixtuie. Do not spiay on blooms which Wome scorched by the 
qh fflipjc al the mixture.^ Tha ^flowers shoidd^ Jitter ^ 

removed befoi^^^j'aynijg. It is good to spiay once some days before the 

usual time of the appearance of the pest and a second time just al>out or - 

} 

after Christmas. The crop of flow^ers is thus saved and the vigour of the 
plants is also enhanced. If the spraying is done after the peet has actually 

i 

appeared, the plants, whose giowith had been checked by the disease, again 
a short time after into fresh growth and the original anticip^titjed flowering^ ^ 
time of the attacked plants is thus somewhat postponed. Even iH not 
bad, 'or if uqt sprayed at all, tJie time of next flowering is pef^lKmedy 
perhapir up to the nelfet rainy season. After spraying the buds that int^ be 
on the plant open normally, The mixture stains leaves, branches and all ^ 
parts of plants and causes a dirty appearance. lu order to prevent th%% it 
wauid be well to try spraying with an Amnmui «<^^1 solution Cpppe?^ * 
Sulphate or Floul* of sulphur. Bordeaux Mixtuie should b^ prepared 
as follows: — 

i * 

Take 3 lbs., of good copper-sulphate (Morohud)^ ^and grind it to fine 
powder on a flat slab of stone by means of another ^ or in a mortar and 
pestle. Put this powder in a bag of cloth or canvas i ail'd tife? liie mouth of 
the bag. Then put the bag in a small wooifei » tub and pou^ 
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alk>ut U to 3 gaUoxui of hoi 5 ^at 0 r on the bag «o as to completely imiperse it. 
Stir the bag in water up and down to accelerate dissolying of the coppeafi 
sulphate in water. At the same time take another, tub and put in it 2 lbs. 
of unslaked lime fresh from kilns and pour over it 2 gallons of wat^r and 
1^ it mix well with the water by stirring, if necessary. Take a large barrel 
of ^ gallons capacity half filled with clean cold water. Into this pour the 
lime and copper-sulphate solution simultaneously, mixing them thoroughly 
by stirring with a long stick. In order to test whether the mixture is well 
done, put a clean blade of a knife in it for about a minute or so. If the 
blade turns red it shows that there is an excess of coppei*. More lime water 
should be added till the knife-blade ceases to turn red. More water is then 
poured into the barrel till the whole bulk of the liquid rose to about 25 
gallons. This is the normal Bordeaux mixture. In order to make it stick 
.well to the leaves when sprayed, a 2 lbs. of soap (soft soap) should be added 
to the 25 gallons of the normal Bordeaux mixture. The soap may be first 
dissolved in about 2 gallons of water and then added to the barrel, and all 
well stirred over again. This mixture should be used to spray upon the rose 
plants either by the ordinary garden-syringe or by a bucket-sprayer. It is 
desirable that the Bordeaux mixture or the copper-sulphate (Solution should 
not be allowdd to come into contact with iron vessels such as kerosine tins, 
watering buckets or cans as these are corroded and holes are found by a 
couple of dayis' use. Wooden vessels should therefore be used* When smaller 
quanties of the minture are needed, the quantities of the ingredients should 
be reduced but without altering their relative proportion. 

The roees growing in the Oaneshkhind Gardens were inspected in 
Norember^Deo^ber, 1912, and the following list was prepared showing the 
extmt of eusceptibility or otherwise of some of them to mildew: — 

(A) Eosea moderately affected with mildew : — 

(1). Itord Macaulay. 

N (2). Coquette de Blanches, 

(3). Abricote. 

14). Madmt, Trifle. 
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8*) Bosea badly attacked with — 

(1) . Gloire de Dijon. 

(2) . Black Prince. 

(3) . Madnae. Camilllee. 

(4) Lord Macaulay 

(8). Coquette de Blanchee. 

(6). Annie Laxton. 

C). Roses that were not attacked: — 

(1) . Madme. Faloot. 

(2) . Beauty of Waltham. 

(3) . La France. 

(4) . William Allen Richardson. 

(5) . Belle Lyonaise. 

(6) . General Jacquemont. 

(7) . Lavenir. 

(8) . Lamarque. 

(9) . Sweet Brier. 

(19). Deroniensis. 

(12) Coquette dee Alpes. ^ 

The above is only one year's observation which may or may not be 
irmed by future experience. It is given here for vhat it is uorth 
Mr. Gammie, says: — The Edward Rose is very susceptible to mildew 
probably acts as a centre of infection." 

** I find a solution of soft carbolic soap very effective against both 
id^ and mildeiw.'* 

Mr. DTrus states that he successfully treats mildew, aphis, leal rollers, 
jsttacking the rose by petroleum solution mixed w|tb sulphu^. Be 


These names appear in A clae^, 
because a few plants of the 
above were not much attacked. 
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prepares tie solution as follow#} "'Two g^tons of W^ler wUh 1 lb* of 
common bar soap out into fine bits, is boiled tiat the soap is completely 
melted. When this mixture has come to a boiling point, pour into it a 
bottle of kerosine oil but away from the file and stiF into it till the oil is 
completely emulsified. This is the stock and'^^^duld W mixed with 

water and sprayed on to the plants in the etrenings. The strength of the 
solution depend# upon ttie quantity of water utilized in making the mixture. 
The most judicious plan is to apply the mixture in a very weak form at 
fir^;jU^{ii^#a#^,the strength according to the pertinacity with which the 
pest on the plants. Powdered sulphur is used in dusting the plants 

that have been sprayed with petroleum emulsion in order that the insects 
which frequent at night may be kept ofi.^^ He adds further the powder is 
also used around the base of tiie plants mixed with the isofl to ward ofi 
slugs and cut worms which eat way the skin (epidermis) of the plants.^* 

CLOSED-BUD: — It ha^ been sometimes observed that nose buds fail to 
open out well. Tlieir petals pemistently remain closely packed for a long time. 
The outer ones dry up and ultimately the whole flower-bud wither# up on the 
tree or drops down. This phenomenon has been observed to occur even under 
good Gonditione of soil and culture. It causes much vexation specially when 
one finds beautiful and full blowing varieties behaving like this. Nothing 
appears wrong with them and the causee are difficult to trace. The climatic 
conditions sieem to me to be at the root of the trouble, in certain cases at 
least. An extremely cold and moist weather favours this as also too frequent 
and excessive watering in such weather. It may be also that an extra 
amount of vigour of plant growth iuteirferefe with the progtete of the 
expanding of the p^als. I have seen this in Matechal Neil in the rainy 
season growing in a deep rich soil. In Notember the fdlloWing r0s4s were 
seeu to fail to expand Gloire de Dijon, La hVaficc, Beile-Lyonafii^, 
of t^ortngai, Niphhtosi John BettaliA, Captilfn Chrf^y, Madmk. Oelifie^ Nolry 
and Hxwner (in September). Too great a vigour in the piftdb is 
as onebf (‘'Rofefe Garden*' byi^. ^aul). This author has gifren'^^n 

of a^plm^'bf iresgt^wl^M%iimanui^ 



unlorkod aoiL It thfkt altkongk the |^laM 

had its vigour dimiuishod, the fiowera were produced with aurprieiug beauty 
while a similar plant which had received all attention along with other rcm^i 
dropped every bud before ekphnding. I» some cases observed here, liie 
failure to their may be ascribed to the cause fbote qtialedifibut 

in mp«t of other pasea I^a Franc©,. Niphetos John %tallie it may be 
due to the inhuenc© of e^tcessive and pold water r©aphiyE|g the^OOts of the piaute 
at more frequent iptervalp than needful and; the ponfioquent chilling of the 
roots and temporary water stagnation. The ipses do not require as mUob 
water ^n 1;he co^d season as they do at othei warmer seasons, I tlunk 
stirr|pg of the soil and avoiding excess of ^ratei and prolongiug intervals of 
waterjing m^ght prevent the trouble- Where the tiouhle is due to extra 
vigour, a check may be applied. 



CHAPTEE VUI. 


BOSE CALENDAB. 

Jai3itiarf — ^Many rmm s^ialiy the l^a kinds will be in fidl flower, A I'ose 
garden is at itt best in this month. Oive frequent doses of 
liquid manui^ For Kimkan, this is good tiine to plant out 
rose outtings. ^ Buddings should be finished in this month. 
Brilliant blossoming season for ros^. 

Pebruary^Tea roses that were budded during October ^should be in full bloom 
now* Thin out flower huds from newly budded plants so that 
they may not exhaust themselves. Give liquid manure as in ^ 
January. Manure and mulch plants in pots. In hills plant* 
ing out rose plants may be done now. 

Mardb — ^Mulch the soil round the roses. It is better to water the rose plants 
rather liberally and in the evening Reduce supply of water 
to a section of your plot to treat it to flower first. 

April — ^Water as in March. Set to rest another section of your rose plants 
by reducing supply of water in order to treat it for blooming 
after the first section and in rotation. 

May — Give the annual ^prui^ing to aU roses ayd manure heavily. Repot 
both in hidli hnd plaint- Imilstrse roofa in caw*dung water 
before rep&tUng and stems Writh Bordeux mixture. 

i 

June — ^Look out for mildew^ on roses and trealt With the remedies mentioned 
in Chapter VII. or cut wid burn the affected parts. In hill 
stations, repot, give fresh soil and manure and prune. PlMt 
out both in hills and plains. ^ 

July^Plsnt cuttings of country roses. Plant out budded plants in i 
ground. Buring this month a purple^ coloured caherpi 
commences its ravages on rases by eating the leaves and flower 
buds. Make a cai^eful search morning and evening wherever 
the Blighteet of its iH»d kUl- 
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cuttings auii budded pliuitii as in July, 'fafce the ^ 

ends of stnaggU^ Iatlj|Q|je^roses. 

September — This is good season foj^ transplanting rose plants botfi 
Deccan and Konkan. 

Oujtibber— Plant out in ground. Change soil of pot roses* or 
roi;^ should be lightly pruned after rainy season^^ie^ 
over. Plots for treating fpr flowering m rotatm i /«Wiay 
fomved. Plant cuttings of country roses, , 4 

* . . ^ 

NoT^bef — Beware of mildew on roses in pots^ and ground, Plapt 

of roses specially of superior varieties, say I^a Friwsc^e* Rgjil 
N^on. Buds of the following varieties refuse to 
France Gloire de Dijon, Marechal Kei\, Kephetos, Qbeen Ol 
Portugal, etc Tiy remed}" mentioned in the diiect^ionsl 
next month. Plant cuttings oj count|iy lodes. 


DeoemtMP^This is a brilliant month m a Rose-gaiden gome of the choidolt 
blooms are to lie seen in this month Give liquid manure io 
plants in pots once a ^^eek. Look out for a little caterpillar 
that at this season destroys rose-leaves and eats flower buds 
also. Cutting off and burning the infected branches is tihe 
cure. Look out after roses that refuse to open thslr buds*, see 
that their drainage is perfect and gire frequent dpses of 
manure only and giving water sparingly only and mulching 
the soil Look out for mildew. 





OUSSIFICATION OF BOSES. 

la ^*016 oatalogues and hodk& on gard^ni&g^ d 69 ori|)tioB of oultivated 

ai^ giirim. Zw(k rafi^ty of rodo i$ referred to as being a Tea rose 
(T), Hybrid Peri^etnal (H. P.), Bourbon (B) or China (C), etc. The 
descriptions of different diades of color^ etc., aare not easily intelligible, 
unless one an enormoue practice of closely obsezring a very large number 
ahd rarie^y of roses. The subject is still more confounding on account of the 
tact of like flowers changing colors during the coarse of development and also 
the same variety producing flowers of different intensity and shades of color 
when ouitivated under altered conditions of climate and soil. Thus flowers 
of Gloire de Dijon and Marechal Neil vary in their colors in the rainy season 
and ooldf weather. It is theirefore practically impossible for the ordinary 
amateurs for whom this book is meant to master all these details of classifi- 
cation, The only remedy is to accept the names given by the suppliers of 
the plants «nd verify th^m by the help of experts 

The cultivated roses are divided into two main classes : — 

I* 81TMMEB ROSES — These bloom only once in the year. The Otto- 
producing roses cultivated in Upper India and Sind belong to this class. 
The names of roses included in this class are — Moss rote, Sweet-Bri^r, Bank- 
tiim tme, Dwiask rose and Hybrid Bourbon. 

II. ANTUMNAL OR PERPETUAL ROSES— Those flower oftener in 
the year, at least they give a second crop. Most of the rose varieties, wliich 
are cultivated on this side of India, the common favourites belong to this 
class. Many of the varieties belong to this group yield the most perfect 
blooms. This class it subdivided into sub-classes according to the modes of 
origin, peculiarties of growth, scent and other characteristics 

Sub^a fl) includes >— 

Hybrid Perpetuals, Hybrid Teas, and Bourpons, Teas with 

Koisettea. 

Svh-clau (S) indudcB:— 

Hybrid Teas which are crosses between H P 's and Teas. 

It yi impossiUe to give a line of diabinction between all these groups. 
Some liMinctive diaracters of some of the important groups are given in 
the i.ppe%dix No. 1. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Some distingfuiebing cliaracierfi of important groupa of rooei togetbar 
with deeoriptioii« of common varieties belonging tO|tb^ groups. , - 

I. N01S®TTB CLASS: — ^Tbis class is of American origin, Tbe op^rt 
liaual in tibie class are pure white and yellow both shaded with rose or not* The 
plants are hardy, have a vigorous habit of growth dowering freely in 
olustera on sides as well as terminal growtha of mam shoots. They are 
continuous bloomers and are admirably adapted to the Deccan climate. The 
kinds common here are hybrids between true Noisettes and Teas and therefor 
partake of tlie character of the latter. ; 

Aimee Vibert — flowers pure white, produced in large clusters, of medium 
size, full, form compact, growth vigorous. The foliage dark 
green and shining. 

Cloth of Gold — flowers creamy white, their centres yellow. Varies as to coloar 
and fullness usually veiy large and double form globular, 
sweet and a shy bloomer. 

Lamar que — flowers white, their centres deep straw color ; every lar^ 

full; form cupped gro\\<h vigoious, flowersl in large clusters. 
Solfaterre — flowers creamy white, theii ceiities bright sulphur, very large 
and full; toriu cupped, handsome foliage^ 

WtlHam Allen B%chard%on — flowers fine orange yellow, of medium aizey |uil 
very showy and distinct. A free bloemer, one plant three year 
old bore 126 flowers at one time. 

Coquette des AlpOs — floweis white, centie rose shaded, of medium size* full, 
form fine. 

Coquette dee Blanches — flowers pure white, large and globular, of vigoroiM 
climbing habit. 

> ^ 

^eUne Forestier — ^flowera pale j^ellow, deeper centres, large and fuU^ form 
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Cai\)line de Sanjal — clear flesh ooloi\ edges blush- 
Centi folia roses — bright rose, very large. 

General Jacquiininot — flowers brilliant red, large and double, form cupped. 
A. free bloomer. 

Grand Mogul — flowers deep brilliant crimson, shaded with scarlet and black, 
in dull weather approaching to maroon, foliage massive. 

la /V<^/?ce~flowers beautiful pale peach color, rose centre, very large and 
full, very free blooinei , a fine bedding and decorative rose, 
extra fragrant. Produces rather white flowers in the cold 
season. 

Lord Macaulay — flowers rich scarlet crimson, sometimes maroon crimson, 
large and full, petals oi great substance, foliage handsome. 

Lord Raglan — rich carmine tinted with violet. 

Madme. ILal'fdien — white salmon pinK, centre yellowish. 

Madmi. Mason — rich shaded carmine, very line. 

Victor Verdier — flowers^ rosy carmine, purplish rolled back edges, very large 
and full cupped, edges of petals curled back. 

Madm, Noman — pure white tine form, medium size fragrant, keeps well 
in Deccan. 

Madme, Charles Wood — flowers vinous crimson, very large, full and effective. 
Paul Neron — deep rose very large, good form and habit. Very large up to 
9 inches diameter. 

Queen of Queens — flowers pink, witli blush edges. 

HI. TEA SCENTED ROSES — White, yellow, red or rose are the com- 
mon oolois which occur either singls or in combinations of their various shades 
in the flowers of this class. Dark red and orange yellow also appear in Black 
Prince and Madme. Faloot, respectively. The flowers are borne on lateral 
shoots arising from strong and large rods gro^^ing from base. The flowers 
are full and tea-scented, deliciously fragrant. The class is not a continuous 
bloomer but needs a period of rest before bearing a next crop. The varieties 
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belonging to this class tbrive lo perfection in tbe Peccan climate. Scent— of 

a newly opened tea chest. 

Ahrieote — flowers apricot color, their margins rolled back and flesh color, 
large and double; form cupped. 

Archimede — flowers rosy fawn, dark centre, keep well in Deccan. 

BtUe Lyonnaise — deep canary yellow, tinged with salmon, large and full. 

Catherine Mermet — flowers flesh colored, ruse, large and full. 

Devoniensie — flowers creamy white, centres sometimes buff and sometimes 
yellowisli. 

Gloire de Di^n — flowers! yellow shaded with salmon, very large and full. 

Etoile de Lyon — flowers fine saffron, yellow, brighter in centres. 

llomtr — ^v^hite tinted ivith rose and fawn. Small flower, do not open well, 

Kaijserin Augusta Victoria — flowers pale white, yellow centre, outer petals 
reflexed. 

hahella Sprunt — flowers sulphur yellow, produced abundantly beautiful 
in bud. 

KUlerney — flowers flesh color sdiaded with white and suffused with pale pink 
a showy floAver with large petals and fine long buds. 

La Factolf — pale salmon with bright centre. 

Lady Roherts — flowers rich apricot base of petalsf coppery red, edges of petals 
shaded orange, long pointed and large full flowers. 

Madme. Camille — flowers salmon pink, large and full, form cupped. 

Madmt. Falcot — flowers rich saffron yelloAv, large and very double petals large 
and thick. 

Mad Margottin — flowers beautiful dark citron yellowy the centres of a deeper 
shade, large and globular. 

Madme, Halphen — salmon pink yellowish centre. 

Madame. Trifle — deep yellow shaded, salmon, 

}ladme. PauUne Lahorit — flowers salom, ^ circumferences creamy buff very 
large and full^ form cupped^ 



Uaman Cochet — flowers flesh colored rose shaded with carmine and salmon 
yellow, large and full, fine large bud. Edges rolled back. 

Madvie. Celine Noirey — salmon rose, large and full. 

MareclwLl Niel — flowers) beautiful, deep yellow, large full, globular form very 
sweet. Keep well in Deccan. Strong scented, flowers are 
pendant. 

’Niphetos — flowers pur© white, centres pale lemon, Magnolia like, very large 
and full, globular. Keep well in Deccan. Flowers fragrant. 

Marie V^on Houtte — flowers white, slightly tinted with yellow often edged 
with rose. 

Perle da Sardine — flowers canary yellow, centres orange yellow. Rachis ped- 
uncles and spines pink. 

President — flowers rich rosy salmon, very larger^ and ;full; form globular 
very sw^eet. 

Pubcns — flowers whit© shaded with rose, centres bronzy yellow large and 
fuU, form cupped, fine. 

Sunset — ^like Perle des Jardines but of a deep apricot color, beautiful in bud. 

Frau Karl Druschki — flowers snowy white, of large size and beautiful form 
Extra fin© in bud ; the purest white flower. 

Marie Bauman — flowers bright carmine, very lai-ge, smooth and of excellent 
form, something in the way of Beauty of Waltham, 

Jules Margottin — flowers bright cherry color, lai^ge and full, cupped. 

Her Majejsty — flowers clear and bright, satiny rose very large and full, 
petals most symmetrically arranged. An extraordinary rose 
but unfortunately very liable to mildew. 

Xavier OUha — flowers velvety black, shaded with amaranth, very showy. 

IV. BOURBON ROSES — The type was originally discovered in the 

Isle of Bf.nrbon. The color of flowers in w^hite rose or pink graduated to the 

darkest tints. The plants are of short compact growth. Flowers are borne 

on strong shoots and produced constantly. Brilliancy and clearness of 
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toloiB* ^mootfa petfJs with circultw outliii© hfti^ mad© tJiOiii favouixtes 

idiiniBg are also oharaoteristie* Sweet taeluci 

AOp© g^erai faTourit^ si^ch as Lavenir* 

Jlrmosit—flow^s of deep pink, medium siso, full, abundant bloomers. 
Bougiuti de Flore— rose, free flowering. 

Souvenir kie Malmahon or haven tr — flowers flesh eloor, their margins aliin 
white, very large and full, form compact, petals large thit 
flowers keep well in Deccan. 

Moidtne, Imoc Pereira — flowers rosy crimson. 

V. CHINA OR MONTHLY ROSES — The flowers are rose changing 
crintso'ii color by exposure to sun; little pruning needed; tlie plants arc 
dxvarf habit, of eren growth and flowTr in great profusion several times 
the year. The flowers are small and full Not scented, not strong h 
constant bhxaners. 

Arch Duke Charles — flowers rose, their Jiiargiii almost white wdicn newly c 
panded gradually changing to rich crimson, keep well j 
D eccan. 

Crimson Cluster — brilliant crimson, small, in fine cluster. 

Madme. Breon — flowers rich rose color, sometimes a little tinged with salmoT 
very large and full, form compact, beautiful rose with hanc 
some foliage. 

Mtid^me. Bosanquet — floAvevs of waxy tint. 

VI. FAIRY ROSE— T bis is a very dwarf rose never growing over or 
ioot high blooming all the year the round. The flowers are small and round o 
the size of an eight anna piece or smaller oolored pink, crimson white c 
rose. They are a hardy class growing well even in light murrum soil ] 

watered and moderately manured, very useful for bedding and edgin 
purposes. Ever in bloom. 

Fairy (Blush) — fflow^s pale pink. 

Uy^iva (Jenny)— bright crimson- 
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APPENDIX II. 


\ Poona some varieties of roses 

bloom nioic fuvly in one scawui than at 

times. The following is the list: — 

Blooming very weil in 

Blooming woil in Uainy 

Cold Season. 

Se.isoii . 

tnnie Laxtoii. 

(1) Ijam.iiquc 

La P'ranee. 

(2) Solfterre. 

Celine Forest ier. 

(3) Cloth of Gold. 

Mjadme. Mora in. 

(4) Arch Duke Chailes. 

Madme. Halphen. 

(5) Homer. 

Madme. Margottin. 

(6) Madme. Margottin. 

Cornelia Cook. 

(7) La P'rance. 

Paul Nor on. 

(8) Queen- of Portugal. 

Madme, Mason. 

(D) Callieriiie Meiiuet 

Abdul Ivadir. 

(10) Arehiiiiede. 

Most lc<l-tlo^^erod varieties. 

(11) Ma<lme. Noiuon 

William xVlleii Piehardson. 

(12) M<n le \ oil lloutfi 
(!']) Cal) Bose 
(14) Devonieiisis. 

(1.5) Coquette de Blnnehes 

(16) John Botullie. 

(17) Criirisoii (luster 

(18) White Cluster. 

(19) Pink Cluster. 

John Betallie flowers well all the 

year round as also the liny Fairy l\oso. 








